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CANADIAN CHURCH COUNCIL ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


In a series of resolutions passed by the Council for Social Service of the 
Church of England in Canada and published in SOCIAL WELFARE (Toronto) on Feb- 
ruary lst, the Council urged the federal, provincial and municipal governments 
"to do all in their power to provide immediate work for the unemployed by hav- 
ing as much public work as can be arranged for done at once"3 also to "give 
careful consideration to the question of unemployment insurance as approved by 
the Labor Convention of the League of Nations", 


RELIGIOUS EDITORS CENSURE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Social Welfare, organ of the Social Service Council of Canada, an organi- 
zation which includes the leading church bodies as well as several important 
secular organizations in the Dominion, makes the following comment on the let- 
ter sent out on January 8th by the Pittsburg Employers’ Association recommend- 
ing & boycott of the Y. W. C. A. because of its industrial policy: 


"We are thankful to say that nothing of this kind has occured in Canada. 
We hope and we believe that the prevailing spirit of tolerance and fair-minded- 
ness among our industrial leaders would make such an attempt to crush or cripple 
a noble organization like the Y. W. C. A. or any other organization endeavoring 
to make its contribution to the solution of the problems of industrial unrest 
impossible and unthinkable", 
(Social Welfare, March lst, 1921) 


The CHURCHMAN (New York) in its issue of April 2nd says editorially; con- 
cerning the letter of the Pittsburg Employers’ Association threatening the 
churches with the withdrawal of funds on account of their interference in indus- 
trial relations: 


"Mr. Long threatens to withdraw support from the churches, Suppose the 
churches should ‘right about’ and excommunicate Mr. Long and the Pittsburg em- 
ployers, refuse to marry them, bury them or baptise them? That would be about 
as sensible a thing to do as Mr, Long proposes ** * * * From Lambeth through a 
Score of great church organizations, the interpreters of the Christian religion 
have endorsed a social creed. That social creed infringes upon the Pittsburg 
‘zone of agreement’ at certain points. The Church will not permit the Pittsburg 
employers, or any other employers, to define the province of Christianity in 
industry." 


WHY MR, SWEET GAVE UP BUSINESS 


A Christian layman in Baltimore has been paying for half page advertisements 
on Saturdays in the Baltimore News. On February 26th, the text of the advertise- 
ment was a statement by William E, Sweet, a prominent Denver business man, and a 
member in the Congregational Church. The statement was made up of excerpts from 
an article published on December 23rd in the Congregationalist (Boston). Mr. 
Sweet tells in this statement why he gave up business, 


"I gave up business because I wanted to give more of my time to this cause. 
The ministry stands almost alone in this conflict between two opposing forces in 
the church. A certain majority group of leaders will not tolerate the church's 
having any relation to mooted industrial questions. This is illustrated by the 
division of opinion as the propriety of the report of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment on the Steel Strike. There is as yet no lay leadership on this subject, 
One can scarcely blame a minister for giving up in despair when he finds little 
or no response from the pew to the social message which he believes constitutes 
the very heart of the Gospel. 


"Unless the Church concerns itself with the manner in which men live, men 
will not long make it their concern how the church itself shall live. --- 


"I gave up business because I desired to be perfectly free to express my 
convictions on public questions whether or not they were in accord with the views 
of my business friends, The unconscious influence working in the minds of most 
business men is the question, ‘What will be the effect on my business if I ex- 
press my convictions publicly?’ A business man must conform. If he does not, 
he is guilty of the worst crime in the catalogue of business. In Labor parlance, 
he is a 'scab'. In @ great crisis he cannot be independent, he cannot even be 
neutral, What the business. world needs today more than anything else is a group 
of business men who are not afraid to utter their honest convictions on the sub- 
ject of social and economic justice. Unfortunately the voices of such men would 
be scarcely audible in the business councils of the nation." 


THE CHURCH AND FAMILY WELFARE 


Much is heard of the lack of sympathy between social workers and the church. 
Mr. Stockton Raymond, General Secretary of the Family Welfare Society (formerly 
the Associated Charities) of Boston finds a task which requires the cooperation 
of the churches, but which in too many cities they are not adequately undertaking. 


"Success in dealing with family problems," he wrote recently to the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Service, "requires the establish- 
ment of relationships which can be depended upon for sustained effort not only in 
helping ths family to overcome difficulties but in providing opportunities and 
incentives for development. If lasting results are to be secured, families not 
only must be helped out of their difficulties but must be fortified against them. 


"Every family needs the covrage and strength born of the religious motive, 
for religion tends to develop ideals and provide incentive to live up to them. 
The church, because its influence tends to strengthen moral fibre, can be of 
Special service in solving problems in which character defects are factors. 


"Social workers know the fine spirit of helpfulness which exists in many 
churches and can testify +o accomplishments in family welfare due to their co- 
Operation, but social workers can’ testify also to the apathy which exists in 
other churches with regard to constructive work with the families. 


| 


Social work needs the help of the church and likewise the church needs the 
experience and point of view of social work, In joint effort for the promotion 
of better family life lies the opportunity and the challenge both to the churth 
and to social work. 


A CHURCH VIEW OF THE AMNESTY QUESTION 


A few months after the signing of the Armistice the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service issued its pronouncement on "The Church and Social Re- 
construction" which contains under the head of “Freedom of Discussion" (p. 12) 
this statement on amnesty for political prisoners: 


"To those imprisoned for conscientious reasons, whose offenses were prompt- 
ed by motives that were beyond a reasonable doubt honest and disinterested, gen- 
eral amnesty should be granted as scon as peace is established. The continued 
imprisonment of such persons can result only in a sense of injury that makes for 
discontent, and in depriving the communities to which they belong of that ser- 
vice which, the war being over, they may safely be ccunted upon to render." 


The Commission subsequently received endorsement for this statement of 
priaciple from a number of prominent, conservative Church leaders. 


CHILD LABOR AT HOME 


The Federal Children’s Bureau reports that in three Rhode Island cities it 
has found that 8 per cent of all the children between five and fifteen years of 
age had at some time during the year preceding the study been engaged in factory 
work in their homes, either by hand or by machine. 


They assembled jewelry, strung beads, finished lace and underwear and per- 
formed many other operations incident to manufacture. In the majority of cases 
the need of the family was given as the cause of the children’s employment, yet 
over half of them were unable to earn as much as five cents an hour and the av- 
erage yearly income accruing to a family from this source was only $48. 


A COOPERATIVE GLOVE FACTORY 


A new kind of cooperative enterprise has grown out of the strike of the 
glove workers of Chicago which has been on for thirty-one weeks. During the 
first week of the strike the idea of a glove factory ccoperatively owned and 
run by the workers took form as a group of strikers discussed the affairs of 
the union at strike headquarters. 


The plan was presented at a union meeting and within a month the Coopera- 
tive Glove Association of Chicago was fcrmally organized and enough share-hold- 
ers had subscribed to start the enterprise, The Association is incorporated 
under the Wisconsin law and is capitalized at $10,000. The business is con- 
ducted upon the Rochdale plan. 


Factory space has been secured and work is in progress. The factory is 
also used as strike headquarters so that the members see the work grow and de- 
velop, The Secretary of the Glove Workers’ Unicon in speaking of the result of 
this experience says, "It has been the means of directing and concentrating 
thought along constructive lines and has given many of our members here an in- 
sight into the business end of glove-making, It goes without saying that a 
better understanding of the industry in which we do our day*s work, makes for 
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better workers, and consequently for us it means a more intelligent considera- 
tion of some of the problems which we are called upon to meet in our trade 
organization." 


The factory lives up to all the union regulations and is the only glove 
factory in Chicago running on the 44 hour wesk schedule, Thus far the project 
has been @ success. A market for the product is at hand. The gloves made are 
the kind worn by teamsters, electricians, street car men, railroad men and farm- 
ers. The cooperative centres throvgh out the country are the distributing agen- 
cies, The Pennsylvania Central Cooperative Association with 27 stores will 
handle these gloves and the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, cover- 
ing the mining towns in Illinois, will sell them in their 45 stores. Twenty-siz 
other independent cooperative stores in the mining towns have offered to carry 
the product of the cooperative glove factory. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION, 


The January 1921 report of the nation-wide survey of unemployment made by 
the United States Employment Service showed that there were 3,473,446 fewer work- 
ers employed in industry during the first month of this year than during January 
1920. Statistics for February 1921 indicate that in spite of local fluctuations 
there was a decrease in employment — 16,295 fewer workers were employed on the 
last day of February than on the last day of January 1921. ‘Thirty-six cities 
reported decreases aggregating 60,235, while 29 cities reported increases aggre- 
gating 43,904. In Youngstown, Ohio there was a decrease in employment of 8,105} 
in Indianapolis, 3,706; in Philadelphia, 4,360; in Chicago, 5,132. On the other 
hand in Detroit there was a significant increase in employment of 20,417 and in . 
New York an increase of 3,090. 


DOES EXPERIENCE JUSTIFY MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION? 


The confusion in the public mind concerning the actual earnings of women 
engaged in industrial occupations and the effect of minimum wage decrees is due 
in part to superficial conclusions drawn from isolated instances. Wages ina 
specific industry are often judged on the basis of the highest paid group. Most 
perplexing of all is the variation in the wage paid for the same job between 
one establishment and another and between one state and another. 


Certain industries pay notoriously low wages, as for example, the making 
of candy, paper boxes and hosiery, where even the skilled operations pay less 
than a living wage. In other industries, such as the manufacture of cigars, 
silk and women’s clothing, certain processes pay a living wage while others 
fall below this level. 


A series of bulletins issued by the National. Consumer’s League, in January 
and February 1921, present testimony from employers all over the country, who 
have had experience with minimum wage decrees. 


"Befors the minimum wage law was enforced in this state and while it was 
yet being discussed," writes a member of the firm ef the Shull Day Co., of 
Tacoma, Washington, "I was of the opinion that it would be very hurtful to us, 
but after observing its good, I entirely changed my viewpoint." The manager of 
the 8.8. Kresge Company’s five and ten cent store in Washington, D.C., states 
that the minimum wage "has brought employers and employees closer together” and 


has taught both a new efficiency. rs 


The value of the minimum wage as a means for creating "stability in labor 
conditions" is attested by the employment manager of the Clothing Manufacturers’ 


Associations of Boston, In the experience of the Secretary of the Canners’ 
League of California, "the effect has been to bring up the ‘low end*", and so 
it has served to place competition on a better basis." 


McCusick-Towle and Co,, Manufacturing Confectioners of Minneapolis, report 
that “better wages have a tendency to cut down labor turnover and that statement 
alone, would justify this sort of legislation to a very large extent." 


The fact that, “quite contrary to the belief of many merchants, a fair 
minimum wage will not increase the per cent cost of operation,” is stated by 
the president of the Mac Dougal-Southwick Co., of Seattle, Washington, 


The objection is sometimes raised that an established minimum wage tends 
to become the maximum. The former president of the Wisconsin Retail Dry Goods 
Association found, on the contrary, that it "entailed a sympathetic raising of 
the salaries of a great many other employers so that the proposition of pay 


would be fair." 


Favorable experience with the actual operation of minimum wage laws appears 
to confirm the opinions of economists as expressed by Stephen Leacock of McGill 
University to the effect that: "The minimum wage law ought to form, in one fash- 
ion or another, a part of the code of every community. The wage as paid becomes 
a part of the conditions of industry. Interest, profits, and later the direc- 
tion of consumption, and then of production, conform themselves to it. Properly 
applied, the capitelist and the employer of labor need have nothing to fear 


from it." 


SCIENTIFIC REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION 


The National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, New York, 
has the satisfaction of seeing the basic principle for which it has been con- 
tending approved by Congress. That is to say, in the bill passed by Congress, 
but vetoed by President Wilson, for the temporary regulation of immigration, 

it was provided that the aliens of any one nationality admitted during a single 
year must not exceed three per cent of those already in this country. The Com- 
mittee does not advocate a fixed percentage but rather, regulation by a national 
Immigration Board on a percentage basis which should be determined with refer- 
ence to population statistics for the ethnic group involved. The Committee is - 
supporting the Sterling bill, which will be reintroduced in the 67th Congress 

in substantially the present form. This bill sets a limit of 10 per cent with- 
in which.the Immigration Board shall determine what proportion the admissible 
aliens of any ethnic group shall bear to the number of persons in that group 


now in this country. 


(Literature dealing with the whole subject of immigration regulation may be 
had by addressing the Committee, 105 E. 22nd Street, New York) 


WISE COUNSEL FROM NEW YORK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Merchants’ Association of New York announced through its bulletin, 
"Greater New York", on March 14, the adoption by the Association of the report 

submitted by its committee on industrial relations on the open shop and related 
subjects. The report is such a notable document, coming as it does from a great 
organization of business men that the larger part of it is quoted below. 


"Present industrial conditions make the time particularly opportune for 
employers to take a forward step in the matter of industrial relations. If 
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they will, they can now achieve real progress without having their motives 
questioned on the grounds of expediency, Your Committee believes that it is 
time to abandon the methods of opposition and strife and to set up the machinery 
of friendly intercourse and cooperation between employers and employees. 


"In this connection the matter of the ‘open shop’ should be carefully con- 
sidered, as the misuse of this term has tended in some quarters to arouse sus- 
picion and distrust, especially as to the status of labor unions, and has per- 
haps thereby delayed the establishment of peaceful industrial conditions. Your 
Committee believes that the establishment or operation of an open shop should 
not in any way affect the employee’s right to join or not to join a labor union 
or any other organization seeking by lawful means to promote the interests of 
industriel workers. By a true ‘open shop' is meant an establishment in which 
employees are engaged irrespective of their affiliation or non-affiliation with 
a labor union or any other lawful organization. By a true ‘closed shop' is un- 
derstood an establishment in which persons who are not members of a labor union 
are excluded from employment. 


"Your Committee deplores the disposition on the part of some employers who 
are using the term ‘open shop’ to work toward a condition of the closed non- 
union shop by discriminating against union men. It likewise regrets that the 
operation of the closed union shop frequently results in restriction of output 
and limitation of available’ labor supply. Both of these tendencies are sub- 
versive of individual rights, detrimental to sound labor relationships, and in 
many cases economically inefficient and wasteful. 


"Your Committee believes that it would be most unfortunate if employers 
used their present advantage only to abuse it - merely to penalize labor for 
its misuse of power or to fortify themselves for another test of strength. 
Such a policy would mean 4 return to the methods which are largely responsible 
for present unsatisfactory conditions. Employers should utilize their present 
position to lay the foundations of permenent industrial stability. 


"To this end one of the most important questions to be considered is that 
of unemployment, Your Committee is convinced that the question of unemployment 
and the bitterness and discontent that it engenders are a serious bar to the 
establishment of better industrial relations. While unemployment is very much 
in evidence during the present period of business depression, it is not pecu- 
liar to any special period. It is to an extent inherent in our present indus- 
trial practice. 


"The specialization of modern industry has compelled workers to become 
specialists, and has thereby limited their opportunity for employment. This 
frequontly means, for instance, that when a man loses his job he loses his only 
Opportunity for work in his COMMUNITY cccccescccevererecs 


"The Committee is confident that if the restraints upon production which 
result from the fear of unemployment - the fear of ‘using up the job' - were 
removed in times of high labor demand by an adequate provision against unem- 
ployment, the cost of such provision would in most cases be offset by the 
resulting increased production and other advantages to be gained...cr.ccccceees 


" Although unemployment is one of the conspicuous ailments at this time, 
it is of course not responsible for all industrial unrest. A fundamental cause 
is the misunderstanding, suspicion and distrust that arise because of the lack 
of personal contact between management and labor. The return to a closer re- 
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lationship between the parties to industry is essential to its peaceful and 
efficient operation. 


"How can this be accomplished? Your Committee believes that much may be 
achieved through plans of employee representation, whereby the representatives 
of management and of the employees come together in frequent conference for the 
consideration of matters of mutual interest. The machinery of employee repre- 
sentation as thus constituted and equipped provides a channel of expression and 
responsible consultation on all matters in any plant which affect the employees 
in their relations with their employers, and enables them as well to accept a 
more definite responsibility in connection with the successful working out of 
all problems relating to production and efficiency. 


"The Committee's advocacy of a more wide spread acceptance of this princi- 
ple of industrial cooperation is entirely without prejudice to such successful 
working agreements as are in existence between labor unions on the one hand, 
and associations of employers or individual employers on the other. 


" Labor unions have performed a valuable function in the determination of 
questions affecting an entire industry. In so far as employee representation is 
successful, however, it will tend to conflict with the interests of such lahor 
unions as are dependent upon militancy and tactics of warfare for their exis- 
tence and growth. It should be the first interest therefore of both management 
and labor to work for the removal of conditions which necessitate a militant 
policy by labor unions. . ... 


"In closing, your Committee points out that present conditions call for 
prompt and frank consideration of the industrial relations problem by employers. 
It is one 0’ the most perplexing, difficult, and at the same time far-reaching 
and important problems confronting the nation today, It cannot be disposed of 
out-of-hand, nor can its solution be reached through a discussion of ambiguous, 
trite or impractical economic theories, or through the general application of 
welfare innovation cr other devices which have perhaps proved successful in 
special cases. It requires painstaking effort, clear thinking and sympathetic 
consideration by both management and labors but at this time the well directed 
efforts of management will be especially beneficial. Employers now have the 
opportunity to demonstrate that the assumption is incorrect that they are uni- 
formly arrayed against or antagonistic to labor. Now is the time for them to 
make it clear that the interests of management and labor can best be realized 
through peaceful cooperation. By a progressive and enlightened handling of 
labor matters now, they can make a tremendous advance toward the reestablish- 
ment of confidence, sincerity and trust among the parties to industry." 


THE CIVIL LIBERTIES BILL 


Senator Borah has announced that he will reintroduce in the 67th Congress 
his bill (8.5039) designed to recover the civil rights of individuals which have 
been very generally disregarded since the country began tc feel the pressure of 
wartime necessities, The effect of locse practices in relation to the apprehen- 
sion of political offenders has been extensively shown during the past year (see 
especially "The Deportation Cases of 1919-1920" published by the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of Churches). 


Mr. Borah's bill would punish by fine or imprisonment or both any interfer- 
efce with lawful discussion or with agitation for lawful ends, the breaking up 
Of any lawful assembly for the discussion of political or social measures, and 
search or seizure without legal warrant. I+ also makes criminal any conspiracy 
to accomplish these proscribed purposes. 
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A NATIONAL SURVEY 


A “Survey of National Conditions", the second of its kind brought out 
by the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland (Baltimore), has appeared this 
month with a foreward by Ex-Secrstary Houston. The survey was made by means of 
a questionnaire sent to 1049 cities and towns, and the-answers were given by 
bankers, brokers, lawyers, engineers, contractors, publishsrs "and other key 
men". The survey therefore reflocts the business sentiment of the country. 
Among the interesting facts revealed ars the following: 


Only two states report strikes. No business failures of importance 
have occurred since last September. Every district in ths country reports that 
labor productivity per man has increased during that period. In general, build- 
ing operations are reported as increasing but among the specified needs every 
district reports a shortage of low-priced dwellings, and at the same time, a 
sentiment unfavorable to proceeding with building operations at present costs. 
Throughout the North a higher tariff is desired. With the exception of eight 
states (central and western) farmers are reducing their acreage. Business in 
every section of the country is reported as favoring a repeal of the excess pro- 
fits tax and a trensfer of the burden to the consumer in the form of a sales tax. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE QUAKERS 


On Sunday, April 10th, representatives of the Society of Friends ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in New York’s New Town Hall on the ideals of the Friends 
with reference to the world order. This evangelistic undertaking is a new de- 
parture and is a direct response to the present menace of renewed hostilities 
among the nations. As quoted in the Times for April llth, the chairman of the 
mseting, Mr. Rufus Jones said, “Ten thousand missionaries, teachers, editors, 
sanitary engineers and statesmen sent to Mexico twenty-five years ago, when it 
became evident that Diaz’s policy was robbing the peons and unfitting the Mex- 
icans for self-government -- sent to help Mexico, not to exploit her, as the 
Americans who got the concessions from Diaz often did -- would have done vastly 
more to make the border secure and to protect American interests than 100,000 
soldiers on the border in 1916 or warships on the coast today." 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends maintains a General Social 
Order Committee and six vocational groups which are continuously engaged in the 
effort to apply the Quaker message to mcdern life. These are the Business Pro- 
blems Group, the Farmers Group, the Property Group, the Women’s Problems Group, 
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the Educators Group and the Social Workers Group. It would be difficult to find 
any religious bedy in America which is undertaking in so serious and thorough 
going fashion to find out what Christianity means in terms of human institutions 
and associations, In its report for 1920-1921 the Social Order Committee pro- 
posed that the follcwing query be circulated among the members of the followship: 


"Are we, as employers and stockholders, mindful that (as the name of 
our Society suggests) we are culled to be friends and brothers of all men, and 
are we vitally concerned that tho conditions cf work of those in our employ 
should be such as ve would desire for our own brothers and sisters? Are we 
earnestly endeavoring to secure for our employees the wages and the leisure that 
will be sufficient for the comfort, education and full development of then-elves 
and their families; to free them from the distresses of unemployment, and to 
give them opportunity for self-development in their work? In order to provide 
these aivantages, are we willing, if necessary, to simplify our own lives, and 
accept smaller financial returns for ourselvesi" 


PEONAGE 


In connection with the recent disclosures concerning Negr> peonage -- 
serfdom entailed by reason of indebtedne’s, real or alleged -- Hastings Hart in 
the Survey for April 9 (p. 43) makes siznificent statements as a result of ex- 
tensive studies in seven southern states. Although direct evicence is not abun- 
dant it is a matter of comm>r knowledge, he says, “that this kind 07 oppression 
has not infrequently cccurred." The Texas Board of Pardos Advisors in January, 
1919, report-a2 on the operaticn of the indeterminate sentence law in that state 
that the principle motive impelling the parole of convicts seemed +o be "to ob- 
tain able-bodied men who are capable of rendering good service either as a farm 
laborer or as a mechanic, at comparatively speaking, a lov compensation." The 
report continues: "The longer the term the convict has to serve the mcre desir- 
able hz is to the applicant for parole. We have had frequent letters from men 
under parole stating that they are overworked and asking, in seme cases, that 
they be returned to the penitentiary if they cannot be paroled to some one else 
or granted a pardon." 


The Board stxted its inability t~ substantiate all these charges, but 
recognized the danger of a condition developing “which wovld almost amount to 
Slavery." Mr. Hart suggests a congressional investigation, but records that 
splendid efforts are being made in the South to combat such practices. To put 
an end to such injustices is one of the aims of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress now affiliated with the American Sociclogical Congress, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. 


RADICALISM AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


In view of the general impression which seems to prevail that aggressive 
tendencies in the labor movement are traceable to agitators who come frem with- 
cut, end may be effectually dealt with by suppressing or isolating the individ- 
uals, the current number of the Socialist Review (April- May) is instructive. 
One may not safely generalize on the basis of the tendencies here described, 
but the cumulative effect of several unrelated articles is striking. 


In "Labor's Answer to the Open Shep Drive", by William &E. Bohn, is re- 
corded the action taken by District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
at their convention in February. ‘the miners in national convention in Cleveland 
in the Fall of 1919, declared for a 5-day week, a 6-hour day, and for naticnal- 


— 
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ization of the mines. However, the former demand was apparently for bargaining 
purposes, and the latter has been treated as little more than a gesture. But. 
the miners of District No. 2 have taken a leaf out of the British miners’ pro- 
gram and are becoming aggressive on the nationalization issue. They declare 
that private ownership of the mines is morally indefensible and economically 
unsound. They charge that it results in chronic mismanagement, exploitation, 
overwork, underpay, inadequate safeguards, bad housing, accidents and long 
periods of enforced idleness, The men deplore their own failure to advance their 
interests, their lack of knowledge and the tendency to spend more time "discus- 
sing a ten cent increase in cues than in discussing a program which would make 
them free workers in a public service", They demand a new program of labor 
education on such topics as the "The Mismanagement of the Coal Mines", "Who Gets 
the Profits?", "What Nationalization Means to Miners", and “What Miners’ Com- 
mittees Have Done and What They Can Do". This program is evidencs of new aims 


and ideals 


In the leading article entitled "The Future of the Review," the editor 
in a striking paragraph describes new labor movements which, if not radical in 
theory, are at least radical in action. Such a radicalism is far removed from 
what is commonly known as "red". "For the first time in America", he says, 

"the advanced labor unions are beginning vital experiments in workers’ educa- 
tion, in consumers’ and producers’ cooperative enterprises, They are mobiliz- 
ing their credit and establishing labor banks. They are tackling the problem 

of production standards, They are working out plans for democratic represen- 
tation in industry. They are giving serious attention to independent political 
action, to research burenus, to scientific methods of organization and publici- 
ty, to the technique of industry, to educational campaigns for social ownership, 
to the most effective methods of waging strikes, to labor news service, to plans 
for unifying labor at home and abroad, to the revolutionizing of the law toward 


labor combinations". 


All this indicates that many of our labor organizations are developing 
new powers of initiative and constructive intelligence, are abandoning their old 
policy of mere dickering for better terms of employment and are grappling with 
the problems of industry itself. 


Looking now at another article, "The New Turn in the I.W.W." by Art 
Shields, one finds a record of a complementary change of policy on the part of 
this outstanding group of radicals, Their paper, the "One Big Union Monthly" 
has been re-baptized and now appears as the "Industriel Pioneer". It is drop- 
ping the familiar cant of the class struggle and is taking up industrial facts. 
Similarly the paper "Solidarity" is changing its tone. A bit of doggerel in a 
recent issue indicates the drift: 


"The wind jammer jams and he jams all day 

While workers upbuild in a skilful way; 

The windy one rides through a metaphor cloud 
While builders stride through the working crowd. 
A union built on a useful plank | 

Is built on the job by the skilful rank, 

Never on clouds or a moving sand bar 

But out on the works where the blue prints are." 


The I.W.W. have begun talking industrial surveys and technical research. 
They recently invited engineers to an unemployment conference in New York. They 
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ization of the mines, However, the former demand was apparently for bargaining 
purposes, and the latter has been treated as little more than a gesture. But. 
the miners of District No. 2 have taken a leaf out of the British miners' pro- 
gram and are becoming aggressive on the nationalization issue. They declare 
that private ownership of the mines is morally indefensible and economically 
unsound, They charge that it results in chronic mismanagement, exploitation, 
overwork, underpay, inadequate safeguards, bad housing, accidents and long 
periods of enforced idleness. The men deplore their own failure to advance their 
interests, their lack of knowledge and the tendency to spend more time "discus- 
sing a ten cent increase in Cues than in discussing a program which would make 
them free workers in a public service", They demand a new program of labor 
education on such topics as the "The Mismanagement of the Coal Mines", "Who Gets 
the Profits?", "What Nationalization Means to Miners", and "What Miners’ Com- 
mittees Have Done and What They Can Do". This program is evidence of new aims 


and ideals 


In the leading article entitled "The Future of the Review,” the editor 
in a striking paragraph describes new labor movements which, if not radical in 
theory, are at least radical in action. Such a radicalism is far removed from 
what is commonly known as "red". "For the first time in America", he says, 

"the advanced labor unions are beginning vital experiments in workers’ educa- 
tion, in consumers’ and producers’ cooperative enterprises. They are mobiliz- 
ing their credit and establishing labor banks. They are tackling the problem 

of production standards, They are working out plans for democratic represen- 
tation in industry, They are giving serious attention to independent political 
action, to research bureaus, +0 scientific methods of organization and publici- 
ty, to the technique of industry, to educational campaigns for social ownership, 
to the most effective methods of waging strikes, to labor news service, to plans 
for unifying labor at home and abroad, to the revolutionizing of the law toward 


labor combinations". 


All this indicates that many of our labor organizations are developing 
new powers of initiative and constructive intelligence, are abandoning their old 
policy of mere dickering for better terms of employment and are grappling with 
the problems of industry itself. 


Looking now at another article, "The New Turn in the I.W.W." by Art 
Shields, one finds a record of a complementary change of policy on the part of 
this outstanding group of radicals, Their paper, the "One Big Union Monthly" 
has been re-baptized and now appears as the “Industrial Pioneer". I+ is drop- 
ping the familiar cant of the class struggle and is taking up industrial facts. 
Similarly the paper "Solidarity" is changing its tone. A bit of doggerel ina 
recent issue indicates the drift: 


"The wind jammer jams and he jams all day 

While workers upbuild in a skilful way; 

The windy one rides through a metaphor cloud 
While builders stride through the working crowd. 
A union built on a useful plank | 

Is built on the job by the skilful rank, 

Never on clouds or a moving sand bar 

But out on the works where the blue prints are." 


The I.W.W. have begun talking industrial surveys and technical research. 
They recently invited engineers to an unemployment conference in New York. They 


— 
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are beginning to think less of propaganda, less of economic theory, and more 
of industrial science. 


Thus it appears that while in certain quarters organized labor is drift- 
ing toward the "left", the I.W.W., without becoming less radical in its ultimate 
aims, is becoming more constructive in its efforts. 


Setting all this against the background of Wm, Z. Foster’s argument in 
"What Ails American Radicalism", one gains the distinct impression that the 
future course of the labor movement depends less on the fate of a few alien 
agitators, who may be imprisoned or deported, than on the industrial policy of 
the nation. Foster was formerly identified with the syndicalist movement in 
this country. As the reader of the steel strike of 1919 he became an exponent 
of the regular trade inion principle of organization. Now, he urges this lat- 
ter method as a means to radical action. He deplores the tendency of radicals 
in America to withdraw from the old craft unions and form industrial unions, 
This, he argues, is to ignore the law of trade union development which according 
to his theory comprises three stages -- isolation, federation, amalgamation, 
If the radicals remain in the old unions he believes they will presently succeed 
in building up an aggressive labor movement, By this Foster apparently means 
a radical movement in the sense of fundamental reconstruction. He shows the 
influence of the British labor party. 


Many people will regard this ergument cf Mr. Foster’s, like his book, 
"The Great Steel Strike", merely as a new confession of syndicalism, But the 
chief importance of what he says, taken in connection with the other articles 
noted, is in the indication which he gives that as radicalism becomes absorbed 
in the regular labor movement it gains a constructive quality. 


_ Finally when one turns to Isaac Hourwich’s "Is the Proletariat a Major- 
ity?", he finds the alternatives for the future of industry revealed by statis- 
tics. By a computation which at once commends itself as careful and reliable, 
Mr, Hourwich estimates that the permanent army of industrial wage earners com- 
prised in 1910, 38.2% of all bread-winners in this country and at present not 
more than 42.8%. From this premise he concludes that the "working class" in 
America is powerless to stage a political revolution. A “dictatorship" remains 
theoretically possible, or the “working class" may effect a coalition, to fur- 
ther its interests, with non-working class elements. The former possibility is 
likely to remain remote unless an intolerable reactionism develops, while the 
latter alternative is one that inevitably draws the teeth of destructive rad- 
icalism. 


The tendencies here reviewed are perhaps confined in the main to lead- 
ers, and they give no assurance as to the future of the labor movement, but 
there is much reason for scrutinizing thom carefully. 


THE BRITISH MINE STRIKE 


The miners’ strike in Great Britain illustrates a common difficulty in 
making the causes of such an industrial event clear to the public. As late as 
March 19, the New Statesman (London) complained that the position of the coal- 
owners had not been clearly outlined, and that the public lacked information 
"necessary for a full realization of the seriousness of the crisis", But even 
now that the major facts are known, the crisis may be called a "strike" or a 
lockout, depending on one's point of view; it may likewise be regarded either 
aS @ regular economic strike or as an instance of direct action to gain a poli- 
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tical end - the nationalization of the mines, It is precisely this complicated 
character of the whole matter that gives it such grave seriousness, Even should 
a settlement be reached before these lines are read the crisis would have been 


postponed rather than met or obviated. 


The stoppage of the mines was occasioned by the consummation, on the 
part of the government, of its "de-control" policy on March 31, which turned the 
mines back to their owners five months earlier than the statute governing the 
matter provided. The government was impelled to amend the statute and hasten 
the return of the mines by the serious change in market conditions. The export 
of coal has since the war been a source of large profit to the government. Now, 
however, the export market has failed. France is getting free coal from Germany; 
Italy's buying power has weakened; American competition has affected other mar- 
kets. The subsidy which the government had provided to the industry out of its 
profit on exported coal became a great financial burden. This subsidy had been 
made possible by a levy on the richer mines, part of which was thus used to 
maintain the poorer colleries, and part to swell the national exchequer, The 
miners' demand for nationalization of the industry is vigorously cpposed by the 
present government. From the latter's point of view, it was therefore merely a 
question of consummating now, under a great financial pressure, a course which 
had been fully determined upon. 


The miners’ situation is rendered serious by the discontinuance of the 
subsidy. During the maintenance of a good market they had increased production 
beyond the "datum line" fixed in the national agreement of last year and thus had 
materially increased their earnings. The decline of the market, with a conse- 
quent decrease in production wiped out these marginal earnings. Now comes the 
"de-control" and the end of the subsidy, which occasions a demand on the part of 
the owners that the miners accept cuts in wages amounting in some cases to as 
much as 42 shillings a week. Such decreases mean that relatively to the cost of 
living, which is still more than 140 per cent higher than the pre-war level, the 
wages would be considerably lower than before the war. The miners declare they 
are willing to take reductions, but not to go below that level. It is well 
known that the profits of coal mining vary widely between colliery and colliery. 
The Sankey Coal Commission obtained figures showing that 8 per cent of the out- 
put was produced at a Joss while on 27 per cent a profit of over 5 shillings a 
ton (in some cases 16 shillings) was realized. There are marginal mines, i.e., 
those in which the profits are such that they remain in operation only when the 
market is good (such mines as are called "snow birds" in this country). O0b- 
viously, the richer mines can afford to pay much higher wages than the mines 
that are on the bcrder line of productiveness. The price of coal, in accord 
with a recognized economic law is fixed by the cost of production in the poorest 
mine, The miners demand that just as the price is regulated so as to maintain 
the poorest mine, wages should be standardized to protect the worker in the 
poorest mine. This means continuing the Emergency, policy of “pooling” the 
profits, to make the richer mines carry the poorer - a financial unification of 
the industry which the miners insist is essential not only to the maintenance 
of a fair wage, but to the economic rehabilitation of Britain. This, in turn, 
the government considers impossible without a resumption of national control. 
Hence the miners are demanding nationalization. The two things on which the 
miners insist are a national pool of profits and a national wage agreement. 


Thus, while what has occured is a strike for the maintenance of wages, 
it seems to the miners that they are being deprived of their livelihood, and 
they call the stoppage a lockout; likewise while it is an economic move, it 
takes on at once and inevitably a political character in that it is tantamount 
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to direct action to force a national policy. 


The miners however repudiate any 
revolutionary purpose. 


The Miners Federation has 800,000 members, and the Triple Alliance 
(Miners, Railwaymen and Transport Workers) includes 1,500,000. The Alliance 

has voted a sympathetic strike which at this writing is expected to occur within 
forty-eight hours, The miners have apparently reversed their decision to let 

the mines fill with water, - a measure of industrial warfare from which they had 
hitherto refrained. It is estimated that the _— loss due to the stoppage 
in the mines is 16,000,000 pounds a week. 


STRIKE INSURANCE. 
(Pursuant to a request for information on this new movement the Research 


Department has gathered the following facts which may be of use to employers and 
+o employing institutions.) 


A nation-wide plan for combating strikes through the medium of “strike 
insurance" has developed rapidly during the past year. The Employers Mutual 
and Service Company of Baltimore is the pioneer. Since beginning operations 
less than a year ago this company reports that it has as policy-holders manufac- 
turers in 34 industries distributed throughout 20 states. Ina pamphlet entitled 
"A New Asset for Industry" it states the purpose of "strike insurance" as fol- 
lows: "The present strike waste can be minimized only by minimizing the incentive 
to strike - the Employers’ loss, This can be done only by equitably distributing 
the loss. The only possible medium for equitable distribution at minimum cost, 

is scientifically conducted Insurance upon the Mutual plan." 


The insurance plan offered by this company is based upon the fixed 
charges and net profits for the year. The company covers 80% of this amount. 

In the event of a strike the client is reimbursed for daily loss on this basis 
for a period of 300 working days, should the strike last that long. The base 
rate of premiums varies with the location of the plant and the kind of business. 
To give a concrete example: should the premium rate adopted as a base be $1.25 
for each $100 of fixed charges and net profits, an employer insuring at such a 
base whose fixed charges were $100,000 and whose net profits were $50,000 would 
pay an annual premium of $1,875. In the event of a strike the Insurance Company 
would pay him a daily indemnity based upon 80% of the total $150,000, or $400. 
per day until 300 days had been paid for, or until the end of the strike, should 
it be terminated in less time. 


As soon as possible after a policy has been issued the plant is surveyed 
by investigators for the Insurance Company. The premium rate is then adjusted 
according to the conditions shown by the survey. Establishments which have good 
working conditions and a progressive lubor policy receive proportionate reduc- 
tions of premium, not to exceed 20% below the base rate. If average conditions 
prevail the base rate remains unchanged. If conditions are unfavorable the base 
rate is increased, not more than 20% above the base. 


In the pamphlet referred to above the Employers Mutual and Service Com- 
pany expresses itself as hostile to organized labor and states that “Bolshevism 
is only sublimated Trade Unionism in its n-th power." It expresses again and 

again the need of a strong organization of employers to combat the organization 
of workers, “Organized Labor does not stop with moral support, but is held to- 
gether by a financial bond. The powerful Labor Union must be met by an equally 
powerful Association of Employers, which must likewise be held together by a 
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financial bond. 


No evaluation is made of the demands of the workers which lead up to a 
strike in the establishment of one of the Nutual’s policy-holders. The fact 
that an employer may refuse just demands of his employees apparently does not 
affect his claim to the protection and support of the insurance indemnities. 

A representative of the Company said that no investigation of the causes of a 
strike is ever made but that any client having a strike in his establishment 
receives the indemnities promptly. Should it be found, however, that a client 
was deliberately courting a strike, because, due to a depression or some adverse 
circumstance, it would be cheaper to have the employess go out and receive the 
strike insurance payments than to continus business, then the policy of such a 
firm would be cancelled as soon as the strike was over. 


In addition to the insurance feature the Company offers the facilities 
of its Service Department. Concerning this department the pamphlet states that 
the Informational and Educational branch of the Service Department will "collect 
and quickly disseminate among members" the results of experiments in profit- 
sharing and employee representation developed by individual factories, "Other 
Departments will cover Wage Bases and Living Corditions; Industrial Relations, 
including Employment, Production, Working Conditions, Sanitation, Lighting, 
Safety and other features of industrial organization having value as Strike 


Preventives. 


With reference to the securing of information concerning impending 
strikes, @ representative of the company has said that they de not put their own 
employees into a plant as under-cover men. He stated that their clients “like 


the majority of employers" had their own methods for securing under-cover infor- 
mation; that when necessary and when the employer did not have his own sources 
of inside information the company did secure under-cover reports, but had the 
operatives of the regular detective bureaus secure them. Another representative 
denied that the company had anything to do with under cover informants. As yet 
this remains an open question since representatives of the company do not seem 
to agree concerning the policy of their organization. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


To the legislators, reformers and social workers who are trying to find 
some method of film control which will not be open to the objection which is 
made to censorship, the Eden bill before the Califcrnia State Senate should be 
instcuctive, It is difficult to make Americans accept censorship and there are 
numerous reasons why control of the press or of the screen by a small group of 
people is feared. Bit quite apart from the value or wisdom of thorough-going 
censorship, this bill should be considered on its merits. 


It would put the reviewing of films in the hands of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and a board nominated by the State Board of Education. 
Submission of the films would be compulsory, but the board would have no power 
to condemn, It would rather attempt to smother with silent disfavor all objec- 
tionable films, Films that have been approved would be required to advertise the 
fact. The board would notify the local authorities of the exhibition of a pic- 
ture which they might wish to suppress -- presumably only on existing legal 
grounds, The board would also conduct a campaign of education and publicity in 
behalf of the best films and give exhibitors information how to secure them. 
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The campaign for state censorship seems to have been lost in almost all 
the states where it has been waged. The indications in New York and Massachu- 
setts are that the measures will carry. 


_INVESTMENTS, MORALS, AND LABOR POLICY 


Dissatisfied with the labor policies of some of the railrosd companies 
and concerned for the safety of its investments, the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities held recently, on its own account, a conference 
with representatives of the Railway Brotherhoods. Thereupon the president of 
the New York Central wrote a letter to the president of the Security Owners’ 
Association taking the latter to task for interference in the labor policy of 
the railroads. This letter called forth a sharp rejoinder from Mr. Haley Fiske, 
president cf the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Mr, George E. Brock, 
president of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks has written in 
much the same vein to President Harding, The correspondence is quoted at some 
length in the New York Times for April llth. Mr. Fiske’s letter to the presi- 
dent of the New York Central declares: - 


"Wie think the present truculent attitude of some railroad administra- 
tions toward the operatives and the unions a great mistake which may lead 
to disaster; and that it is time that all concerned in the properties 
should show some conciliatory disposition, at least to the extent of en- 
deavoring to get the point of view of labor and to seek some method of ne- 
gotiation to end the present impasse, 


And now that our conference is over, we feel that we have accomplished 
much. In oyr opinion it is time that all of the interests - the investors, 
administrators and operatives - get together, and that it is not a time for 


recrimination." 


In his letter to President Harding Mr. Brock refers to the conference 
with the railway men as follows: 


"I attended the conference held between the committee of the Securities 
Owners’ Association and the representatives of the four railroad brother- 
hoods and two other railroad men's organizations. My consent to becoming 
a member of this committse was because I believe the time has arrived for 
plain talk plein Geblitg. «cc 


The attitude of those we met, who represented great numbers of railroad 
employes, was fair and sHowed a desire to compromise and the distinct wish 
to prevent a catastrophe in the railroad world." 


